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HONOURS TO THE DEAD. 


BY PROF. WILLIAM @. HOWARD. 


Beauty doth twine 
. Her votive wreath, and elojuence and song, 
In eulogy burst forth.” 


How fit reward for greatness and for virtue!” 


Foneras and sepulchral honours have always { 


claimed the admiration of mankind. The ‘instance 
of no tribe nor nation, in ancient nor modern times, 
in savage nor civilized society, furnishes an excep- 
tion to this universal rule. Imagination may follow 
the sun, as he careers in majesty and splendour 
through the broad arch of heaven, but it will find, 
in all its limitless wanderings, no individual, the 
beatings of whose heart are not responsive to this 
pious sentiment of our nature. Who has not wit- 
nessed a funeral procession? And where is the 
people or'the nation among whom the practice does 
not, in some form, exist? The hearse, with its 
deep flowing folds of black; the coffin, with its ex- 
quisite workmanship, its polished sides and its 
ebon border; the measured tread, the easy and 
graceful movements of the mourners, and the deep 
and poignant anguish’ depicted on every counte- 
nance—these all affect with power the hearts of 
the living, and constitute a fitting tribute to the 
memory of the dead. How wretched and disgraced 
is he esteemed whose remains are followed to the 
tomb by no surviving friends, who linger awhile 
over the new made grave, and pour their tears like 
water upon the coffin, ere the clods of the valley 
conceal it from the view forever. Ah! we are 
anxious that the affections of those we love should 
follow us to our final home. And this feeling goes 
further still—it longs for more. Turn we to the 
cairn of the Gael, the Scythian tumulus, the Asi- 
atic mausoleum, the pyramid of Egypt, or the 
green hill-top and unlettered head-stone of our 
country’s primitive children; they present so many 
imperishable evidences in favour of our position. 
Respect and affection for the dead, as expressed 
in the solemn pomp with which they were entomb- 
ed, and the tasteful memorials that were reared 
over their inanimate dust, existed in pre-eminent 


simplicity and beauty in the earliest periods of the ° 


Jewish history. How touchingly delicate and 
affecting is the conference of Abraham, the vener- 
able patriarch, as recorded by the pen of inspiration. 
with the sons of Heth, respecting the purchase of 
the cave of Macpelah as a place of interment for 
the deceased Sarah. ‘‘And Abraham stood up 
from before his dead, and spake unto the sons of 
Heth, saying, I am a stranger and a sojourner with 
you; give me a possession of a burial-place with 


you, that I may bury my dead out of my sight. 
And he communed with them, saying, if it be your 
mind that I should bury my dead out of my sight, 
hear me, and entreat for me to Ephron, the son of 
Zolar, that he may give me the cave of Macpetah, 
which he hath, which is in the end of his field.” 
How simple and beautiful is the allusion of the 
sacred penman to the death of Rachel, and the re- 
ligious care with which the disconsolate Jacob 
erected a pillar over the spot of her final repose. 
*tAnd Jacob set a pillar upon her grave: that is 
the pillar of Rachel’s grave unto this day.”” The 
descendants of these illustrious men, when taking 
their departure from the land of Egypt, for cen- 
turies the bloody arena of their crue! and unmiti- 
gated bondage, removed from the ‘“‘ consecrated 
catacomb” the ashes of Joseph, their eminent 
preserver, and carried them from the learned and 
luxurious realm of the Pharaohs, the theatre of all 
his glory, to the iron mountains of the north, that 
they might honour his bones with an imperishable 
monument to his memory. It would be easy to 
trace the ‘existence and operation of the same fcel- 
ing in every succeeding age of the history of the 
world. How admirably it is exemplified in the 
burial of the blessed Saviour of mankind! ‘‘ And 
when Joseph had taken the body, he wrapped it in 
a clean linen cloth, and laid it in his own new tomb, 
which he had hewn out in the rock: and he rolled 
a great gtone to the door of the sepulchre and de- 
parted.” 

Even the savage tribes that wander over the 
wastes of Tartary, and repel with scorn the idea of 
a settled residence, most tenderly feel and most 
piously reverence the sacred ties of that particular 
spot, which is hallowed by the monuments of their 
ancestors. Thither they make their annual pil- 
gtimages, while their hearts soften, and their bo- 
some glow with sensibility over the ashes of their 
honoured dead. And this constant and distinct 
amen, uttered by the wisest and the best equally 
with the vilest and most degraded of successive 
generations and of every clime, exhibits the most 
conclusive evidence that this feeling is deeply 
rooted in the elements of our nature. 

The original and irrepressible desire that the 
alluvian of time may not obliterate our image from 
the memory of surviving friends, but that it may 
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be choicely garnered up in the storehouse of the 
affections of those who live after us, to be recalled,- 
with a melancholy pleasure, long after the turf has 
sodded upon our graves, is one of the strongest 
passions that can possibly agitate the human breast. 
The most remote apprehension that all remem- 
brance of ourselves and our virtues will be as ephe- 
meral as the existence of these perishable bodies, 
would be more than sufficient to render the pil- 
grimage of life a scene of unmingled bitterness and 
woe. 
“ For who, to dull forgetfulness a prey, 

This pleasing, anxious being, e’er resigned ; 

Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day, 

Nor cast one longing, lingering look behind? 


“ On some fond breaat the parting soul relies, 
Some pious drops the closing eye requirt 8; 
Even from the grave the voice of nature cries, 
Even in our ashes live their wonted fires.”’ 


All the associations which infancy inspired, and 
the gradual development of intellect and principle 
has matured, compel us to recoil from the prospect 
that the black wave of oblivion will ever dash over 
the hallowed repository of our ashes. This, truly, 
would be annihilation in one of its most frightful 
and repulsive forms. 

Although the sentiments expressed in the pre- 
ceding suggestions may appear to be, as they em- 
phatically are, the genuine offspring of our social 
constitution, and may operate as living influences 
in every bosom; and although we cannot but con- 
clude, d priori, that every description of honour 
conferred upon the worthy dead will result in the 
happiest benefita to the living; yet it is by fully 
establishing the positive advantages of the practice 
that objections and cavils must be principally re- 
pelled. Man had rather listen to experience than 
to reason. Of the numerous benefits which in- 
evitably result to society fram a proper disposition 
of funeral and sepulchral honours, it will be well 
particularly to mention the ardent patriotism they 
inculcate and cherish. 

The desire of posthumous renown by some has 
been treated with contempt, and by others has been 
stigmatized with the degrading epithets of weakness 
and vanity. Yet this same feeling has ever glowed, 
with peculiar intensity, amid the most magnificent 
attainments. It has flourished, indeed, with the 
rankest luxuriance, side by side with the noblest 
virtues that have adorned our race. Genius, real, 
sterling, brilliant genius, cannot exist and act un- 
legs in subjection to its control. Je was with a full 
assurance of this truth and of its sovereign autho- 
rity, that the wise legislators of antiquity used every 
exertion to render such honours subservient to the 
public weal. In the very frame-work of their lawa, 
they incorporated the most salutary provisions on 
this subject, so sensitive were they of its vast im- 
portance. They knew full well that ‘‘the sparks 
of a generous emulation are naturally enkindled to 
a living splendour by memorials of deceased merit.’’ 
By this powerful enchantment on the minds of pos- 
terity, did the images of Harmodius and Aristogi- 
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ton-~those immortal defenders of liberty—stand as 
the perpetual champions of Athens, and for ages 
keep alive the holy flame on the altar of freedom. 
Hence, too, the splendid orations of Pericles, Iso- 
crates, and a host of others, the most brilliant ora- 
tors of antiquity. These funeral addresses pro- 
duced a wonderful effect. To cite a pertinent 
illustration, after the famous battle with the Sa- 
mians, Pcricles, on his return to Athens, pro- 
nounced the celebrated funeral oration in memory 
of those who had perished in defence of their 
country, which produced an effect so electrical 
upon his audience, that the women crowded around 
him and wreathed his temples with flowers. 

Trained in the centre of circumstances like these, 
with every thing calculated to awaken into action 
the noblest feelings of their nature; living in a 
ceaseless contemplation of the honours conferred 
upon the illustrious dead, with the various evi- 
dences of a nation’s gratitude incessantly before 
their eyes, the ancients instinctively imbibed the 
pious zeal of their forefathers. The triumphal 
arches, the fretted columns, the images of the great 
and good, the enlogy and the elegy, these all con- 
spired to weave around the eye and the heart a 
sacred fascination; while their marble ancestors 
seemed starting into life, and. beckoning them on to 
fame and immortality. Hence the bold ambition 
of every generation to contest the palm with their 
immortal progenitors. From this source flowed 
the manly tears of a rival Alexander over the se- 
pulchre of Achilles. 

And the influence of these testimonials of a na- 
tion's gratitude is not at the present day sensibly 
diminished. They still operate with tremendous 
power upon the genius of a people. They consti- 
tute ‘the pillar of cloud by day and of fire by 
night,”’ to almost all who are seeking distinction 
in any of the walks of life. The same anxiety 
that the memory should be embalmed in the re- 
cords of history and the treasures of song, or that 
the name ‘‘should be enchased in giant characters 
upon the everlasting flint,’’ which swelled the 
hearts and nerved the arms of those who lived in 
the ‘‘tide of time’’ centuries agone, still lives in 
the breasts of men, and exerts the same subduing 
effects upon their conduct. The monumental obe- 
lisk, towering in stately and awful sublimity, and 
holding in sacred deposit the dust of some canon- 
ized worthy, can hardly be surveyed by the mean- 
est individual without expanding his heart with the 
inspiriting recollection that, by equal deserts, he 
may insure for himself an equal immortality. With 
what emotions of rapture and veneration do we 

_gaze upon the mingled grace and dignity, and di- 
vine expression of the noble bust of Washington, 
whose marble brow reflecis the exalted virtues of 
his heart. These scenes of august and sacred 
imagery are, indeed, ‘‘a school for the public 
mind.” They are the national galleries, furnished 
and adorned, not with specimens of rare art, but 
with monuments of exalted worth. 

History and poetry, biography and eulozium, all 
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of which are embraced in the scope of our subject, 
people memory with the distinguished millions of 
past ages. They give us a bird’s-eye view of the 
orators and patriots, the philosophers and states- 
men, the historians and poets, the great and good 
of by-gone centuries. They may be properly said 
to make up one vast museum, within which are 
stored away the choicest specimens of whatever 
was precious or valuable in the boundless past. 
How correctly was it said of the Greek and the 
Roman, ‘‘half our learning is their epitaph !"’ And 
the fact that the recorded exploits of their states- 
men and heroes have imparted a generous enthu- 
siasm to the reader, has caused the literature of 
those countries to flow like a sea of glory over all 
succeeding ages. 

Another and a still more important advantage 
arising from the honours of the dead, is that they 
render us peculiarly susceptible of religious impres- 
sions. Whenever we cross the threshold of the con- 
secrated cemetery, we are forcibly impressed with 
the weakness and the frailty of human life. Who 
that has wandered among its gloomy and sequester- 
ed aisles, has been able to suppress those thrilling 
emotions that, at such a time, will force themselves 
upon the heart?, With what fleetness do we hurry 
in imagination across the hours of advancing time, 
and lose ourselves amid those stupendous realities 
to which we must pass through the gateway of the 
grave? How irresistible is the conviction of every 
mind, at such an hour, that our tomb will one day 
be to us the threshold of happiness or woe! Such 
solemn and affecting scenes we have all seen, and 
all experienced. The great resting place of the 
dead, dotted over as it is with frail memorials to 

_ perpetuate the names of those that are sleeping 
quietly beneath the sod, presents to us at once, in 
the elegant language of Dr. Blair, ‘‘the termination 
of the inquietudes of life, and sets before us the 
image of eternal rest.”’ 

® Hark! how the sacred calm, that breathes around, 

Bids every fierce, tumultuous passion cease; 

Tn still, small accents whispering from the ground, 

A grateful earnest of eternal peace.” 
Here it is that we learn the import and beauty of 
that wonderful specimen of elegiac eloquence— 
‘*Thou turnest man to destruction, and sayest, 
return, ye children of men!’? What a perfect and 
inimitable illustration of the divine aphorism, ‘‘ Our 
life is a vapour!’’ faint as the wreath that just ap- 
pears on the mountain's side, and then vanishes in 
the sunbeam. Now we discover the emptiness 
and vanity of all terrestrial things—we fee! the un- 


satisfying nature of every object of carthly desire. 
And were the most tempting object that was ever 
offered to human ambition, though every beauty of 
the earth, and every excitement of desire were 
collected in it as in one glowing centre of attrac- 
tion, and should beam in a flood of glory on the 
eye, in such circumstances laid at our feet, we 
would despise it as the veriest trifle of childhood. 
And now, if ever, we feel our need of ‘‘that sub- 
lime and consoling philosophy,’’ that beams in such 
lines of living light from the pages of the Word of 
God, and irradiates the darkness of the grave with 
the felicities and glories of ‘‘a new heaven and a 
new earth.” 

Who can stand by the sepulchres, within whose 
speechless walls are inurned the ashes of the mighty 
dead, and not be inflamed with a quenchless long- 
ing to be enrobed in the mantle of their virtues? 
As we mingle our tears of sorrow and regret upon 
the ‘‘silent yet eloquent marble,” that bends in 
lines of grace and beauty over their remains, we 
are brought at once to a perception of our common 
allotment, and are taught to realize our own mor- 
tality. In the midst of our gratulations that such 
men have lived, we shall have before us the memo- 
rial that such men have died. Indeed, the mauso- 
feum and the statue seem to form a kind of gloomy 
frontier between the two worlds—‘' the great world 
of the living, and the greater world of the dead.’’ 
There is about them an eloquence and poctry of 
feeling, fathomless and mysterious -as the seats of 
life. 

Thus are funeral and sepulchral honours the 
fruitful source of the highest political and religious 
advantages. They shine, like an unfading rainbow, 
above the columns of life’s darkness, and beyond 
the rage of its tempests, to awe and allure. Pos- 
sessing in their very nature a spring of honorary 
incentives, unequalled in purity and sublimity, and 
throwing an affecting and inspiring charm over the 
soul, the state may, through their instrumentality, 
call in requisition the constant exertions of its 
choicest spirits. Standing as silent monitors on 
the very verge of life, they remind us of the brevity 
and uncertainty of all sublunary things, and point 
us forward to that world of endless bliss beyond, 
where ‘‘ the wicked cease from troubling, and the 
weary are at rest.’ Thus will the spontaneous 
emotions of our nature become the grand means of 
exalting and purifying it. And thus will the ho- 
nours of the dead, empty and transitory as we are 
wont to call them, reflect solid and lasting, and 
glorious benefit on the living. 
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